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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE: WORK 


Kindness to All 


Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain 
mercy.—St. Matthew 5:7. 

Queen Victoria once said: “No civilization is 
complete that does not include the dumb and 
defenceless of God’s creatures within the scope 
of charity and mercy.” 

The ancient civilizations depending on wealth 
and force have all perished, and nothing remains 
but the memory of their former greatness. No 
nation has survived or ever can survive that ex- 
ploits the labor of its children or tolerates cruel 
treatment of dumb animals. 

The work, therefore, of our humane societies 
is much more than a sentimental effort to relieve 
immediate distress. It is weaving into the warp 
and woof of our national life those refining and 
elevating influences that make for national great- 
ness and stability. 

Much is being said and written about the ne- 
cessity of outlawing war, and fortunes have been 
offered for some practical suggestion for obtain- 
ing this much-desired end. But peace will never 
come to the nations through legislation or inter- 
national law, unless that legislation is the expres- 
sion of the spirit of love and sympathy in the 
hearts of the people. 

““Man’s inhumanity to man, rests upon his 
inhumanity to the lower creatures.’”’ The man 
who beats or ill-treats his horse, will neglect and 
abuse his wife or child. The boy who is cruel to 
his pets will grow up to be a menace to society. 
The record of our penal institutions shows that 
the most dangerous criminals are those whose 
early life was marked by cruelty to helpless ani- 
mals. The English law goes so far in the recog- 
nition of this principle that it does not permit a 
butcher to serve on a jury when a man is to be 
tried for his life, on the alleged ground that the 
butcher’s familiarity with the killing of animals 
tends to make him callous and breeds in him a 
contempt for human life. 

Considered on its lowest plane, humane service 
is of great value economically. Kindness. to 


animals is a financial asset. It is for this reason 
that successful packing companies and shippers 
handling large numbers of live animals value the 
work done by the Humane Association in pre- 
venting abuse and cruel treatment. But the 
greater assets are in the spiritual values of life. 
Mercy uplifts the soul and purifies the life. It 
gives one a sense of kinship with God, for 


“Mercy is an attribute of God Himself 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice.” 


—By Rev. A. W. S. Garden, Rector, Emmanuel 
Church, Pittsburgh. [From a sermon on “ The 
Importance of Kindness to Animals.’’| 


If we hope for mercy at the bar of eternal jus- 
tice, we must, ourselves, show mercy to the 
humblest of God’s creatures. 


For he who would trample kindness 
And mercy into the dust— 

He has missed the trail and his quest will fail; 
He is not the guide to trust. 

Oh! shame on the mothers of mortals 
Who have not stopped to teach 

Of the sorrow that lies in dear, dumb eyes, 
The sorrow that has no speech. 


Oh, never a brute in the forest, 
And never a snake in the fen, 
Or ravening bird, starvation stirred, 
Who hunted his prey like man. 
For hunger, and fear, and passion 
Alone drive beasts to slay, 
But wonderful man, the crown of the plan, 
"Tortures, and kills for play. 


The same force formed the sparrow 
That fashioned Man, the King; 
The God of the whole gave a spark of soul 
To each furred and feathered thing. 
And I am my brother’s keeper, 
And I will fight his fight 
And speak the word for beast and bird, 
Till the world shall set things right. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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I have clippings sent me from various states in 
the Union. These are taken often from the local 
papers. and when credit is not given to the paper 
from which they are taken, I do not as a rule use 
them. I wish that those who send me clippings 
would give the name of the paper or magazine 
they are taken from, as I do not wish to use any- 
thing without giving due credit to the source. 


Among the clippings were some headed “I 
Record only the Sunny Hours,” but with no 
credit to any particular paper. As this letter is 
one that I think will give an unusual idea to some 
people, I will print it: 


**T Record Only the Sunny Hours”’ 


Antelope, N. M., Special Correspondence.— 
In the early days of the “ southwest,” a man con- 
nected with railroad activities spent his spare 
time in prospecting near here, making long ex- 
cursions into the hills in search of mineral or 
other deposits. 

At the time of these prospecting trips the 
country was in the midst of a prolonged drouth. 
‘One day, while eating his lunch, the prospector 
observed that bees-were being attracted to his 
canteen, indicating that they were seeking water. 
The prospector, after finishing his lunch, emptied 
the canteen of water into a sheltered place among 
the rocks where the bees would have access to it. 
On his next expedition he took as much water 
with him as he could carry, searching out a 
natural basin under an overhanging rock to pour 
it where it would be protected from excessive 
evaporation, but where it would be accessible to 
the bees. 

After several of the prospector’s trips the bees 
evidently began to anticipate his visits, and 
would come two or three miles to meet him, and 
by the time he would arrive at the place where he 
left the water, the bees would be fairly swarming 
about him, though he was never molested in any 
way by them. 

The fall following his trips, as a reward for his 
kindness, the prospector was able to gather 
several large containers of most delicious honey; 
not only sufficient for his own use, but for the 
delectation of many of his friends as well. 


The Toronto, Canada, Humane Society has 
taken up the problem of the old horse in a 
practical and humane manner. We read with 
interest the following, which was sent in without 
crediting any particular paper, but we imagine it 
was taken from one of the Toronto newspapers: 


The Old Horse 


The problem of the old horse is a big and most 
pathetic one—in their ranks we find the high- 
bred, the once well-beloved, the beautiful, the 
faithful. When the blighting hand of age takes 
the reins, few masters feel the Christian obligation 
of having them put humanely to sleep, even 
though they have paid for themselves over and 
over again, and so they pass from bad to worse, 
until they are no longer sold openly, but they 
are sneaked to the rear of the sales stables and 
there sold for a few dollars to a dealer who in 
turn sells them to pedlars, etc., for four or five 
dollars. 

The first attempt (that we know of) at a com- 
mercial method for humane disposition of these 
worn-out servants of man has come about 
through the co-operation of the Toronto, Canada, 
Humane Society and the Harris Glue Factory. 
Mr. Coulter, with that company, has made 
arrangements to pay five dollars each for these 
aged animals (most of the glue companies buy 
only carcasses). Small as this price is it is 
believed that it will attract the dealers in old 
horses, and it is to be hoped that many will be 
saved from days of misery. 

The Glue Company has installed a humane 
“kill.” About thirty animals were destroyed 
during the first three weeks’ experiment. 

Let us hope that this fine example will be fol- 
lowed by other companies, and that we all pledge 
ourselves to observe the condition of the helpless 
creatures passing our doors—look for the ill- 
fitting blinders, the galling harness, the sore feet, 
the overload. ‘A little leaven leaventh the 
whole.” Out from this community may your 
influences bring reform where cruelty is far more 
prevalent, where humane laws are less observed. 

They need us so, their sad eyes plead a never- 
ceasing speechless prayer—the world has pleasant 
ways for those who will not see, who will not 


hear.—WN. F. Callahan. 
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The Los Angeles 8S. P. C. A. is doing a splendid 
work. The president is R. S. Sparks; vice- 
president, John P. Davidson; Alice M. Seabrook, 
M.D., is the secretary-treasurer; and R. E. 
Langworthy is superintendent. He is a very 
efficient manager, and very little in cruelty 
escapes his eye. ‘The report of this society for 
the month of May shows that its work is very 
wide,—3,548 large animals were cared for during 
the month, and 72 small animals. The stores 
where animals are sold were examined, also the 
slaughter-houses, stock yards and poultry houses. 
It is really a cheering record of work accomplished 
to us who feel so deeply the suffering of animals. 
We are grateful to the Los Angeles 8. P. C. A. 
for giving us the chance to read about their 
work.—A. H.S. 


Miss Margaret F. Rochester, chairman, Hu- 
mane Education Committee of the Erie County 
Humane Society of Buffalo, N. Y., gives a most 
interesting report of what they have done for 
humane education, and also an encouraging 
account of what has been accomplished in other 
states and countries. We have read this record 
of the humane essays written, and the prizes on 
memberships and cards that have been awarded, 
with great interest. It is all most encouraging, 
and we agree with everything, with the exception 
of one word in the report. The question was 
asked, ‘‘ Would it not be infinitely better to have 
this spirit of pity and protection set working in 
the community, to have the children aroused 
and taught the rights of these humble creatures 
and their duty to aid and protect them, instead 
of sending out men to stop what might never 
have happened, had children been taught 
differently?” 

Humane societies have worked upon that 
principle almost too much. With all my heart 
I believe in humane education, in carrying it as 
far as possible and in putting it into all the 
schools; in doing everything in our power to ad- 
vance it, but, while we are educating the children, 
we cannot stop the active work of looking after 
cases of suffering animals already on the streets, 
and leaving them to die while we are educating 
the next generation to care for them. I am 
reminded of the passage of scripture in James 


2:18: “ Yea, aman may say, Thou hast faith, and 
I have works; shew me thy faith without thy 
works, and I will shew thee my faith by my 
works.” 

With regard to the suffering of animals, this is 
very true. Faith and works must go together, 
hand in hand. Humane education and active 
work of caring for the animals, and even punish- 
ment for the hard-hearted who still continue to 
abuse them, must be co-workers,—you cannot 
carry on one without the other.—A. H. S. 


We have received an attractive report from the 
Worcester Animal Rescue League, with an in- 
teresting account of the work by the president, 
Miss Frances Clary Morse. The report shows 
that a good work has been done in that city. 
They received during last year 3,885 animals, 
which is an increase of 262 over the previous year. 
They follow the excellent plan of being very 
careful into what homes they put any of the 
animals they receive, arguing the truth which 
any sensible person ought to recognize, that there 
is no humanity in thrusting dogs and cats upon 
men, women, or children who will not take the 
best of care of them. Far better is the animal 
dead than in the hands of an indifferent owner.— 
Tae Ve Cae 


The American Humane Association is an- 
nouncing the Annual Convention, to be held at 
Portland, Oregon, August 23-26, 1926, to which 
every humane society of the country should send 
a delegate. Part of the announcement is as 
follows: 

“Surely every humanitarian understands the 
value of attending the conventions of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association. For 49 years they 
have proven the clearing house of anticruelty 
societies. Their value has increased year by 
year. Out of these constructive sessions, socie- 
ties have been built up, various forms of cruelty 
have been successfully studied and remedies 
found. ‘The world is the better for them. 

“As the meeting date for the 50th convention 
approaches, scores of men and women are plan- 
ning to attend. Many have not missed a session 
in years, but some persons will be missing that 
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need just the help a convention can give. Don’t 
be one of the latter number. If you have not 
yet looked up the train schedules, do so now. 
Plan to be on hand when the gavel falls at the 
opening session, August 28, in Portland, Oregon. 
Eastern delegates should plan to go with the 
special party. Write American Express Com- 
pany, Albany, N. Y., for prices.” 


An Excellent Idea 
Enroll Police as Friends of Dumb Animals 


In order that the work of the Humane Society 
of Berks County, Pa., in the protection of ani- 
mals can be made as thorough and far-reaching 
in its scope as possible, every member of the city 
police force, from Chief Stroble on down the line, 
has been enrolled as an active member of the 
organization. 

The members of the force, to a man, have fallen 
in line enthusiastically with the spirit of the 
move, and through their co-operation the so- 
ciety is certain that Reading soon will enjoy the 
distinction of being one of the most humane 
cities in the nation. 

Each of the 130 members of the police force has 
been furnished with a card bearing his name and 
showing that he has been enrolled as an active 
member of the Humane Society. The rear of 
the card bears the following extract from the 
Pennsylvania laws relating to co-operation be- 
tween police officers and humane societies. 
“The police force of the city of Reading and 
county of Berks shall, as occasion may require, 
assist the Humane Society, its members or 
agents, in the enforcement of all laws which are, 
or may hereafter be enacted, for the protection 
of dumb animals.”’ 

In a letter to Chief Stroble and members of 
the police force, informing them that they have 
been enrolled as active members of the local so- 
ciety and that their co-operation in the pro- 
tection of animals will be appreciated, Mrs. M. 
Florence Sidel, field secretary of the organization, 
Says: 

“The Humane Society of Berks County is 
pleased to enroll you as active, working members 
of its organization and will appreciate anything 
you can do to prevent cruelty and neglect to the 
dumb animals of this city and county. 


-“ He is a friend to animals. 


‘“Members of the Bureau of Police, with the 
official right of way to every nook and cranny of 
the city, have exceptional opportunities to ob- 
serve the treatment of animals and to speak a 
word judiciously in their behalf. 

“Animals cannot phone, or come to City Hall, 
and tell their troubles to the police department, 
as do humans. Horses are often overloaded, 
whipped and otherwise cruelly treated by igno- 
rant or heartless drivers; dogs and cats abandoned 
or turned out to starve; kittens and puppies 
mauled and tortured by thoughtless children. 

‘“Members of the Humane Society must act 
on behalf of these suffering creatures. The pro- 
tection of the police department should be given 
just as willingly to a homeless or abused kitten as 
to a child in a similar condition. The pitiful 
helplessness of animals to protest against abuse 
should appeal especially to the protective instinct, 
which is one of the outstanding features of our 
efficient police force. 

“Tf each member of the police department will 
do everything he can to prevent cruelty and 
neglect to the animals in his district, reporting to 
the Humane Society any cases which he himself 
cannot handle directly, we shall soon place Read- 
ing in the foreground as one of the most humane 
cities in the U.S. A. 

“Your valuable co-operation will be appre- 
ciated.” 


‘“*“A Scout Is Kind”’ 


Among the greatest agencies today for the 
humane treatment of animals are the 700,000 
Boy Scouts of America. This means that in ten 
years we shall have an army of 700,000 men of 
the finest type, carrying on a crusade of mercy. 
“A Scout is kind,” says the sixth Scout Law. 
He will not kill or 
hurt any living creature needlessly, but will 
strive to save and protect all harmless life.” 
Kindness becomes an actual force in the life of 
the Boy Scout. 

All for a tawny pup he had never seen before, a 
Scout of Newton, Mass., braved a treacherous 
hole in an ice-covered lake last winter. Topper, 
a pure-bred Airedale, was trotting along the 
frozen surface when the ice suddenly caved in. 
The boy, from the other side of the lake, indis- 
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tinctly hearing low cries of distress, thought a 
child was in the water. As he came nearer he 
spied the trembling dog. His Scout rope served 
him for a life line. Lying on his stomach he 
made his first cast. The noose missed Topper’s 
head, but the dog’s jaw snapped over the rope 
before it sank. The boy began to pull, but the 
rope tore away with a jerk as he suddenly broke 
through the ice. With difficulty he managed to 
crawl back on the ice, and with unshaken nerve 
reshaped his noose. This time he made a suc- 
cessful cast. The noose settled over Topper’s 
head, and the pup was hauled, shivering and cry- 
ing, to safety. 

When told that an award for him was sug- 
gested, the boy said: ‘Oh, the wag of Topper’s 
tail was thanks enough for me.’’—From ‘ The 
National Humane Review.” 


Who is Responsible? 


What animals suffer when captured for zoos, 
which some people enjoy, or when transported 
for food, may be found in “Jungle Beasts I Have 
Captured,” written by Charles Mayer and pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page and Company. A 
review was written by Ethel Soper Hardy in 
the Humane Record of February, 1925, in which 
she says: 

“We commend this to humanitarians as a 
reference book valuable in the compilation of 
atrocities committed against animals. Mr. Mayer 
spent a considerable portion of his life in filling 
orders from numerous potentates, circus owners 
and zoological parks, for wild animals. Huis 
natural resourcefulness combined with an abso- 
lute disregard of any moral obligation man may 
owe the animal world made him a most success- 
ful trafficker. . 

“Although he expresses admiration at times 
for the traits of some of his captives, his state- 
ment that a parrot was the only pet he ever had 
in all the years he worked with wild beasts (and 
that was given him) is sufficient to convince us 
that animals appeal to him only as revenue 
producers and as the natural prey at all times of 
the man-god. 

“That he is quite conscienceless about the 
treatment of captured animals, we have only to 


read his story of a voyage on the China Sea with 
a cargo of tigers, monkeys, leopards and a tapir. 

“Tneidentally we are offered a very good 
description of how cattle are shipped in these 
far-eastern marts. One hundred bullocks were 
being shipped to the Singapore markets; ‘a sling 
was put about the horns of the bullocks and 
the animals were hoisted into the air and 
dropped down on the main deck. They were 
tied to the outside rail by a rope that went 
through their rattan nose rings.’ <A _ terrific 
storm arose and Mayer observed a ‘lot of sick 
cats’ in his cages and some of the monkeys were 
‘holding their stomachs.’ The wind grew higher 
until in the night one could not distinguish it 
from the howl of the frightened and miserable 
beasts. The mate reported the bullocks as 
sliding all over the deck, knocking one another 
down and breaking their legs. Some were torn 
loose from the rings in their noses. 

“The captain gave the order to get them over- 
board, and after much struggling the gangways 
were opened and the poor tortured animals were. 
driven into the sea. And then, ‘one by one my 
serala cages bumped, slid or were pushed into 
the China sea. They floated of course. I could 
see some of them bobbing about on the waves. 
I watched them for a while and then went back 
to my bunk.’ 

“One hundred bullocks and eighteen cages 
of wild animals consigned to horrible suffering 
because, first, there was no law covering the 
humane transportation of food animals and 
second, because the King of Siam desired to send 
a royal gift of wild animals to Alfonso of Spain! 

“Mr. Mayer confesses that ‘if there was one 
animal about which I had sentiment it was the 
elephant. JI had found him the most harmless, 
the most intelligent, the most friendly of beasts.’ 

“To what extent this sentiment carried him 
when it came to a question of filling a Sultan’s 
order, may be judged by the following citation: 

‘“““When all the others were in the stocks we 
decided to take the bull in hand. It was the 
fourth day since he had been caught. He was 
not only hungry but tormented with thirst. He 
had been given no water. He was lunging and 
striking at. anything in sight. He would alter- 
nately stand and drop on his knees. He dug his 
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tusks into the ground and strained at the ropes 
which held his two hind legs. He was wearing 
himself out and, cruel as the process was, it 
was what I wanted. I couldn’t risk the lives of 
my men. I decided to take no chances with him 
but to knock as much of the fight out of him as 
posstble. 

“*T gave orders that one of the tame elephants 
was to stand in front of him, and engage his 
attention, while two other elephants were to 
rush him on the side and throw him over. This 
was done. He struck the ground heavily with 
a great gasp. The elephants drew away and 
four men beat him with thick rattan for about three 
minutes. I allowed him to get up then. He 
staggered to his feet, and stood with his head 
swaying from side to side. J gave the signal and 
again he was knocked down, and again the beating 
went on. When this had been repeated three times, 
in the midst of his whipping he let out a roar—a 
great bellow, and gave in. He had had enough 
punishment. His resistance was broken. 

“His body was covered with wounds. These 
did not seem to bother him much. In the hours 
when he had been left alone, tied to trees, he had 
thrown earth into the wounds he had then, and, 
thus protected from flies, they had already begun 
to heal. I gave orders that his torn hide was 
to be treated with permanganate of potash. I be- 
gan to feel respect for the old fellow, and admira- 
tion, too. Like most of his kind he had given in to 
pain, but not so quickly as the average elephant.’ 

“When the reader happens to see an elephant 
lie down in a circus he should remember this 
paragraph of Mayer’s: 

““The trick I hate to see an elephant trained 
to perform is that of lying down. My theory is 
that since he would have got ants and other 
crawling things in his trunk and possibly in his 
ears, 1f he had lain down in the jungle, he has 
fixed in his head the idea that lying down is a bad 
thing to do. It looks easy, but the teaching of 
it is cruel. The animal is prodded in the side 
with the hook. Its sharp spike sticks into him— 
always in the same spot—until he lies down to 
protect the wound. It strikes me as a brutal 
way to get an idea over to a kindly beast—one 
who never bears malice against those he has 
learned to know.’ 


“The publishers of Mr. Mayer’s book assure 
us ‘there are only a half dozen men in the world 
who could tell this story.’ Atleast we are thank- 
ful there are no more.” —E. S. H. 


é 


We were very sorry to see in the February, 
1925, number of the most excellent paper, Humane 
Record, that Mrs. Hardy felt compelled to sus- 
pend the publication of it indefinitely. In an 
editorial on the subject entitled “Hail and Fare- 
well,”’ she says: ‘‘We do not like to proclaim 
its passing as final, for, Just as it was long our 
ambition to publish a magazine in the interest 
of and for the propagation of humane education, 
so it will always be our ambition to renew its 
publication when circumstances permit.”’ 

We get many humane papers from different 
states and from other countries, but we always 
thought this paper issued by Mrs. Richard 
Hardy, President of the Humane Educational 
Society of Chattanooga, Tenn., one of the best 
we received. We hope that it will be resumed 
again. 

It is, however, an unfortunate fact that people 
who subscribe for or read these strictly humane 
periodicals are very much in the minority. 
Those who most need them, as a rule, do not 
look at them, and there is another class of people 
who are so humane they cannot bear to read them. 
For this reason, magazines published by humane 
societies stand a poor chance of being supported. 

Mrs. Hardy wrote a great deal of this paper 
herself, and everything she wrote was excellent. 
In this connection, I will quote from a very good 
article of hers on the subject of moving picture 
shows: ‘‘Censorship of movies by a board is an 
acknowledged failure, a colossal farce. 

“The mothers and fathers must exercise their 
own censorship. When they see films they 
would not want their children to see, their 
combined protests to the local managers would 
soon have their effect upon the producers. 

“There is an astounding display of indifference 
on the part of parents of this generation. They 
seem to think that no effort of theirs can stem 
the rising tide of blatant immorality. If they 
can’t do it, how can they expect it to be done 
by other agencies and by legislative enactments? 

“We have heard a mother defend a movie 
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drama, reeking with filth—a picture that to a 
comprehending child would leave an indelible 
stain upon its purity—on the ground that it 
portrayed the punishment of sin as inevitable 
and so ‘taught a good lesson!’”’ 


The Bear Pit 


One put his nose to the bars and yearned 
To the scent of a woodland way, 

One languidly lapped at the slimy smear 

Of his hot stone drinking basin’s rim— 

One gnashed his teeth as he looked at him— 
Gnashed his teeth, as he turned and turned, 
(But what his heart is, who shall say?) 


* * * * * 


And the Angel of the Wild Things, 
Shrank from the bars in fear! 


They paced and paced in their stone-paved cage, 
Where never green blade grows; 
Turning, with heedless eye and ear, 
Round and round in a weary march— 
Over them blazed a cloudless arch— 
They gnawed at their pen in sullen rage, 
(But what is in their hearts, who knows?) 
*« * * * * 
And the Angel of the Wild Things, 
Wept, and would not draw near! 


—Mercy E. Baker. 


On the subject of bears in captivity, Margaret 
Deland writes, in a letter addressed to the 
Boston Herald: 

“T think now of a certain bear on one of our 
state roads. He is a big fellow, with broad 
shoulders and a great head and small bewildered 
eyes. 
or five feet long, to a horizontally revolving wheel. 
His little pen looks, as one passes it in a motor, to 
be about 10 feet by 10—perhaps not so large as 
that. Up and down, up and down, he paces, in 
an anguish of captivity. Motorists, as they 
stop for gasoline or hot dogs, seem to find him 
amusing, and to show their friendliness they 
purchase soft drinks, so that they may see him 
stand on his hind legs and hold a bottle aloft in 
his hairy paws, and drink. 


He is tethered by an iron chain some four: 


“Why is he thus exhibited by the roadside? 
Not because he is beautiful, for he is not—poor 
dusty creature! Nor because he enjoys his chain 
and wheel—for he is openly suffering; nor because 
he offers a lesson in natural history—imprisoned 
animals do not reveal their real habits! Nor 
because he gives pleasure to the passers-by— 
for (except to people who don’t think) he causes 
absolute pain. One can only suppose that his 
owner tortures him to advertise and sell those 
sickly sweet ‘soft drinks!’’’—Margaret Deland, 
Kennebunkport, Me. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


St. Monacella and the Hare* 
(A. D. 604) 


In the year A. D. 604, Brochwell Yscythroe, 
Prince of Powys, while hunting near Pennant 
with his dogs, started a hare, which they pursued 
to a large thorny thicket, where he saw a beau- 
tiful maiden praying devoutly with the hare 
lying at her feet, with the face turned towards 
the dog, boldly and intrepidly. The Prince, 
crying, “Catch her, little dogs,’’ hounded them 
on; but the more he shouted, the farther off did 
the dogs retreat, till at last they fled howling, 
and the huntsman, trying to blow his horn, 
found it stuck to his lips. At this the Prince 
was so astonished that he made his reverence 
to the damsel, and questioned her; and she, 
meekly replying, said she was the daughter of an 
Irish King, Jowchel, that she had escaped from 
his dominions to avoid being married to a noble- 
man of his Court. She had taken refuge at 
Pennant, and had there lived for fifteen years. 
Whereupon the Prince “gave to God and to. 
St. Monacella a grant of land to be a sanctuary 
to all that fled thither for protection.”? And on 
that land an abbey was built, at which, at a good 

*At Pennant Melangel in Wales, in a lonely church in a 
lonely glen, is some fine fourteenth-century carving, 
representing St. Monacella and the hare; and in the same 
church are some beautifully carved Norman capitols, 
said to be the remains of her chapel, called “‘Cell-’y Bedd,”’ 


or the cell of the grave.—From “St. Monacella’s Lambs,” 
by William EL. A. Axon, by permission. 
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old age, she died Abbess. ‘‘And the hares and 
the little wild animals were in a state of familiarity 
about her throughout her whole life.”’ 

St. Monacella became the patroness of hares, 
which were called Mwyn Melangell, or St. 
Monacella’s lambs. One result of the legend is 
that, till quite modern times, no one in Pennant 
would kill a hare, and when one was followed by 


dogs, its escape was believed to be certain if a 


bystander uttered the wish, ‘God and St. 


Monacella be with thee. ”’ 


La Madre 


La Madre was one of my friend’s pets who 
lives at Clearwater, Florida. I took care of all 
her pets for a few weeks while she took a vaca- 
tion. Let me describe La Madre to you,—she 
was rather dignified and not very demonstrative ; 
was very large, gray in color with stripes like a 
tiger. Let me add right here that for wisdom 
she seemed to excel all other cats that I have ever 
seen or owned, and that has been many, but there 
never was two of them alike. 

Cats are like children, as they are so different 
in their disposition. La Madre’s daughter, about 
a year old, was different from her mother, — 
quick to ask for food and usually ahead of time 
to get the best, but who could blame her, for 
she was the only baby, and no doubt had been 
humored. 

But to return to my story,—La Madre came 
into the house one day and, following me from 
room to room, made a great outcry; I wondered 
what was the matter with her. Thinking per- 
haps she was sick, I gave her a dose of castor 
oil, which she took with good grace. I then went 
to rest in the hammock and soon La Madre, who 
was resting on the ground close by, gave a call, 
and Tom, a beautiful black and white male, came 
out from the bushes and began to wash her face. 
This seemed queer, as he did not often show 
himself, but took the food I always left for him 
near the bushes back of the house. After he had 
finished bathing her she lay across his back and 
rested easier. Soon she took a notion to get up 
into the hammock where I was resting, and then 
Tom disappeared. In a few moments I looked 
down and there lay a helpless little kitten. 


La Madre did not seem as pleased as other 
cats I have seen over their young, nevertheless 
she took good care of the kitten. She would 
wash and care for it in a matter-of-fact way as 
much as to say, ‘This is my job and I’ll do my 
best, but it is a homely little thing.” It was 
eray and not at all like the male; still it grew and 
opened such deep blue eyes; it had a habit of lay- 
ing on its back like a real baby and became very 
fat and playful. A large Airedale dog had been 
in the habit of coming over to our place to watch 
things and to see if everything was all right, but 
after the baby kitten arrived La Madre gave the 
dog too warm a reception, so he became rather 
shy about calling. 

A friend came with a Boston dog, a cunning 
little fellow who was ready to make love to all 
our cat family, for his playmate at home was a 
cat, but she resented such familiarity and slapped 
his face severely. He made a great outcry for 
such a little dog, as he was so frightened at the 
treatment,—she did not hurt him, however, she 
was merely teaching him a lesson. His large 
tearful eyes looked so sad; he meant no harm, 
only being away from his playmate he was ready 
for play. Nevertheless, we took La Madre’s 
baby and let “ Boston”’ kiss it, and how delighted 
he was; it seemed as if he would go wild.— 
Hettie Ketcham. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of July the League re- 
ceived 7,684 cats, 1,060 dogs, 48 horses, and 64 
smaller animals. We placed 89 dogs and 35 
cats in good homes. 


We have had 2,000 leaflets printed which we 
called ‘“‘The Tragedy of the Calf,” and which 
we have sent to many humane societies, hoping 
to stir up more interest on the cruel way in 
which many—the majority—of calves are han- 
dled. We have received a few letters expressing 
satisfaction because we have made this little 
effort to create more feeling on the subject, but 
only afew. Mr. Horton, president of the Ameri- 
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can Humane Association, sent for 500 of the 
leaflets. This society in Albany, N. Y., which 
is the headquarters of the Federation of Humane 
Societies all over the country, has a large assort- 
ment of humane leaflets on every subject per- 
taining to cruelty, neglect, misuse, and care of 
animals—wild and domestic—which they send 
out in this country and in Europe. 


We have recently received a touching note with 
$25.00 enclosed in memory of Miss Nettie H. 
Ringe, who has recently died. She was so fond 
of animals, and tried to do so much for them that 
her friends raised this money and sent it to us 
with this beautiful tribute to her: 

‘A gift, in memory of Nettie H. Ringe, and in 
recognition of her kind heart and her fondness 
for animals.”’ 

We give this tribute to the memory of Miss 
Ringe gladly, and thank the kind friends who 
gave the memorial to her. 


A man has just brought in a baby blue jay, 
which he picked up on Beacon Street. He didn’t 
consider Beacon Street a very good place for a 
bird to learn to fly, so he brought him to us to 
care for until he is strong enought to protect 
himself. We have fed him and put him in a cage 
in the doctor’s office, where he appears to be 
happy and grateful for our interest in him. 


Visitors at the League Headquarters are sur- 
prised to find within our walls such a spot of 
beauty as our garden, rockery, and bird pool. 
Our bird friends have discovered the pool, and 
several times every day sparrows come there to 
dip and bathe. ‘Peter,’ a small turtle sent to 
us from our Chelsea Branch, lives there and is 
happy and contented. Miss Starbuck gives him 
special attention, and if he is in the pool when 
she steps into the garden, he pokes his head out, 
and when she calls “‘Peter,’’ he quickly swims 
across to her. He takes raw meat from her 
hand. 


DR. YOUNG'S ASSISTANT 


Clinic Report for the Month of June, 1926 


Gases treated s... 2) ¢aa. eee 589 
Owners advised by telephone........ 466 
Donations... Lohse ri $385.50 


QUESTION BOX 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Q. Should long-haired dogs be clipped in hot 
weather? 

A.- Dogs with a heavy coat of hair or hair 
badly matted with dirt should be clipped at the 
start of hot weather in the early summer. This 
affords the dog relief from the heat, and he will 
grow out a new even coat of hair by fall. This 
clipping is not absolutely necessary for the dog’s 
welfare, but it does relieve some of the distress of 
hot days. 

After a dog is clipped, be careful of sunburn 
for at least a week. Sunburn should be treated 
with carron oil, applied over the burned area. 


After careful consideration, we decided that it 
would be an advantage to our veterinarian, Dr. 
Wesley A. Young, and perhaps an indirect help 
to the League, to accept a commission as Lieu- 
tenant in the Medical Detachment of the 26th 
Division Training Camp. As this necessitates 
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his spending two weeks at Camp Devens in ad- 
dition to his regular vacation, we secured the 
services of Dr. Fred. G. Harbaugh for the sum- 
mer months to assist Dr. Young, when here, and 
to take charge of the work while he is away. 
Dr. Harbaugh comes from Iowa State College 
highly recommended, and has proved very apt 
in his work in the Clinic. 


The demands upon our Clinic have increased 
so greatly that it seemed necessary to enlarge 
our accommodations and to add to them a bath- 
tub for the dogs, a clipping machine, and twelve 
large cages for the use of dogs or cats that we are 
sometimes obliged to keep over night. 


Interesting Cases 


Three boys brought in a dog which a man 
owned but would not have treated. He kicked 
the dog out of the house because it was sick. 
The boys are now keeping the dog and having 
it treated at the Clinic. 


With the coming of nice weather and auto 
trips, the number of injured dogs and broken 
legs are increasing in the Clinic. 

One dog has had two broken legs, the second 
break occurring forty-two days after the first. 
One was due to being hit by a baseball, the other 
from being run over by an auto. 


A lovely three-colored cat, with dropsy has 
been tapped twice, and nearly six quarts of fluid 
withdrawn each time. 


It is a constant surprise to me that so many 
people patronize and financially help humane 
societies that pride themselves on putting all the 
animals they receive into good homes. If they 
stopped to think for a moment, they would know 
that a society could not possibly find good homes 
for all the neglected, sick, and stray animals that 
are on the streets. If the Animal Rescue League 
put into homes all the unfortunate dogs and cats 
received, our city and suburbs would be so 
flooded with neglected, vicious animals there 
would have to be some public measure taken to 
get rid of them. | 

We place as many animals in homes as we can 


find good homes for, but we try to make sure that 
the homes are good, that the people who take 
them will not desert them, will keep them in the 
house at night, will feed them well and treat them 
as one of the family and not as toys for children 
or machines to be made use of. 

Of course, we may sometimes make a mistake 
and place an animal in a home where it is not 
well treated. I once sent nine miles to get a dog 
we had placed where we heard he was kept tied 
all the time. Our agent found the dog tied to a 
miserable little shelter. The family were not at 
home, but he did not hesitate to bring the dog 
back with him, as the person who had taken this 
dog had signed an agreement that he would have 
the kindest care, and had broken the agreement. 
If anyone knows of a dog or a cat that has been 
taken from the Animal Rescue League and is 
being neglected or ill treated, we should be very 
grateful if they would notify us. We. would 
rather put 50 dogs or cats into good homes than 
to put 500 where they will not be happy and well 
cared for. We do not consider there is any kind- 
ness or humanity in placing animals without 
such care as we try to exercise. 


From Rochester, N. H., there is an item of 
news about a family of squirrels. A mother and 
five young ones were found all joined together 
by their tails. One of them was dead. They 
were to be operated on by a veterinarian, and 
the people who were interested in them were 
most anxious to see if they survived the opera- 
tion. How this happened, it seems no one can 
tell, but we had a similar case at the Animal 
Rescue League in which our veterinarian suc- 
ceeded in disentangling the tails without an 
operation and the squirrels were carried back to 
the tree in which they were found. 


Some children in South Boston amused them- 
selves by tormenting an Irish terrier. The poor 
dog became so excited he finally turned and bit 
five different persons. It is to be hoped that the 
boys and girls who were engaged in this amuse- 
ment were the ones who were bitten, but it does 
not say whether they were victims, or others 
not responsible for the crime. <A crowd gathered, 
and a traffic officer shot the dog. It is rather 
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tragic that the humane officers thought it best to 
examine this dog to see if he had rabies. It 
would seem as if anybody with a particle of 
common sense would know that the poor dog 
was crazed by being tormented until he could 
bear it no longer, and that he acted in self- 
defense. 

At the Animal Rescue League we have found it 
to be the case again and again that dogs accused 
of rabies have been tormented by children, or 
sometimes by older people, and then they have 
naturally turned in their own defense, and were 
immediately termed “mad.” Would not any 
child or grown person go mad if tormented as 
these poor animals often are? 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 
During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street 252 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

(CATUDTLE OD Gia ene, Vaio uae ar en ere 222 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue... 244 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 

Sm PLO bTeR DALE ea aed (ees eee ee: O27 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street...... 238 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

Streetive si yok 7a vs tees eee a en ee 899 
Fine; Ridge (Dedham team ree weeps 113 


Wer field Zea voit, Me tent e eee e ie | 87 
Chelsea, 86—4th Street... 00). 05.0.0... 


Work for Horses 


From the report of our agent, Archibald 
McDonald, he rescued from suffering 48 horses 
last month and had them put to death. Among 
them were: a horse thirty years old, very lame 
and joint stiff with age, being used on a farm, 
when found. 

A horse twenty-six years old had spinal trouble, 
often got cast in his stall, and his hips were 
searred from his struggle to get up. When a 
complaint came to the League he was being used 
by a contractor. 


A bay mare was found in a pedlar’s wagon. 
She was not old, but was starved and had evi- 
dently been cruelly used. She was said to be a 
“kicker,” and was very much afraid when any 
man approached her. Scars on her hips and legs 
showed abuse. On inquiry of the pedlar it was 
found she had been used on the race track and 
sold because she went down and was lamed. 

Another old horse was found on a farm, thin, 
broken-winded, unfit for work, and loaned or 
given to the farmer for “what he could get out 
of him.” This horse was reported to the League 
by a humane member, and our. agent took him 
at once giving the farmer a small sum. 

The League when finding such horses thinks 
it better to pay five to seven dollars and thus se- 
cure the horse at once, rather than to threaten 
the man and perhaps be obliged to leave the 
horse in his hands until the case can be put in 
court. There are judges who will not ‘‘take a 
poor man’s horse away from him”’ as long as the 
unfortunate animal can stand and do even a little 
work. | 


Excerpts from a letter from a grateful member: 

This afternoon I went to Pine Ridge to see 
Hidalgo, my horse, the first time since last au- 
tumn, and I was amazed at his rejuvenation. 
He is in the pink of condition, his coat is like 
satin, and in spite of it being such a warm after- 
noon he was frisking around in the pasture like a 
youngster. To the casual observer he certainly 
does not show his age,—he is now in his seven- 
teenth year, and indeed I could hardly believe it 
myself as I watched him. 

I regretted that Mr. Prescott was not there, as 
I should lke to have complimented him and 
asked him how he rejuvenated old, infirm horses. 
It is also astonishing to see how Hidalgo’s bowed 
knees have straightened. When he went to Pine 
Ridge five years ago the condition was very pro- 
nounced, and now it is scarcely noticeable. He 
looks so happy, too, and seems to enjoy the 
friendship of those darling dogs,—he always 
loved dogs. 


What a soothing atmosphere of happiness and 
content pervades at Pine Ridge. Horses, dogs, 
even the birds reflect the kindness and security 
that are the keynotes of the place.—A. H. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Huntington Smith was manager of the Animal 
Reseue League from 1908 until his serious illness 
in 1923. Without his help, his valuable counsel 
and co-operation, the League would not have been 
started, or this little magazine, Our FourRFOoTED 
FRIENDS, published; to him much of the success 
of the League is due. 

The fine tribute paid to him through the Bos- 
ton Transcript, written by William KE. Brigham, 
his friends would like to see re-published in this 
magazine which owes its existence to him, who 
was its inspiration. 

In this connection I wish to thank the many 
friends from whom I have received helpful and 
comforting letters which I am most grateful for. 
I would gladly quote from many of them but 
lack of space forbids.—Anna H. Smith. 


From the Boston Transcript, July 23, 1926 


Huntington Smith, whose name, has been 
familiar in the work of the Animal Rescue League 
for many years, died on Thursday, July 22, after 
an illness lasting more than three years. 

He was born at Hudson, N.Y., on Dec. 4, 1857, 
and was the son of the Rev. William Boone and 
Mary (Edgecombe) Smith. He was graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1878, with the B.S. degree, 
and the following year became literary editor of 
the Boston Traveler, which position he held until 
1885. Meantime, he had been serving also as 
associate editor of the Literary World, retaining 
this place until 1888, and in 1889 he assumed the 
editorship of the Boston Beacon, later becoming 
its owner and publisher. In 1900 his health 
failed and Mr. Smith sold the Beacon, and for 
several years he spent his winters South, going 
abroad in 1907. 

In 1884, Mr. Smith was married to Miss Anna 
Harris, a descendent of the Clapps and Capens of 
earliest settlers of this country, and for several 
years she assisted her husband in his journalistic 
and other literary work. In 1899, Mrs. Smith 
founded the Animal Rescue League, of which she 
is still president, and it is noteworthy that the 
organization was discussed and its name decided 


upon, by husband and wife, in the offices of the 
Beacon. In 1908, having measurably recovered 
his health, Mr. Smith associated himself with 
the Animal Rescue League as managing director, 
greatly relieving Mrs. Smith, upon whom the 
work had grown enormously, and he continued 
his duties as such until his final retirement. 

For years humanitarians had been alert to 
discover a means, which would be sanitary, safe 
and strictly humane, of disposing of superfluous 
cats, dogs and horses. Mr. Smith, who had 
specialized in electricity while in college, ad- 
dressed himself to this problem, in the study of 
which he had the valuable assistance of Professor 
Sedgwick and others of M. I. T., and after four 
years of research he brought out, in 1911, the 
‘“ Automatic Electric Cage,’’ which has met with 
the approval of the most exacting of humani- 
tarians. This device, which is employed by the 
League upon all but the smallest animals, was 
endorsed by Edison, Professor Sedgwick and 
Professor Kennedy. It was soon in use in ten 
cities and now more than forty humane societies 
here and abroad are using it and testifying to its 
worth. While the invention is patented, Mr. 
Smith never profited personally from its sale, all 
the proceeds being devoted to humane purposes. 

In college Mr. Smith had excelled in literature 
also, and during the course of a long career in 
high-class journalism and magazine writing, he 
produced many original works and translations. 
These included ‘‘ Diseases of the Memory,” from 
the French of Th. Ribot; the first translation 
from the French of Tolstoi’s ‘‘ My Religion;”’ “A 
Century of American Literature;” ‘‘ Ethical View 
of Free Trade and Protection;’ and, from his 
fondness for the writings of the great philosopher, 
he compiled an Emerson calendar. 

Mr. Smith was a man of high ideals and deep 
sensitiveness, but of resolute courage, which 
brought him through many disasters, ‘‘inevitable 
to one of my temperament and environment,”’ as 
he had said, and maintained him through the ill 
health from which he never fully recovered, after 
his first collapse.—William EF. Brigham. 

**K ok * ** cS * 

I know that my husband never wished for 
public notice, yet I feel that I owe it to him to 
add another word to this memorial. 
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He entered the work of the League before he 
had recovered from the breakdown in his health 
and his great disappointment in giving up the 
Beacon and the literary life he was so eminently 
fitted for. I, myself, had had a breakdown in 
health and was ordered by my doctor to take 
a voyage across the ocean. The League had been 
started but a short time,—I did not see how I 
could leave it,—I knew of no one to take my 
place and Mr. Smith, although not well, urged 
me to go, saying he would try to carry on the 
work in my absence. He took it up without any 
salary, and with no object but to be of use and 
continued it for the same reason. It was not the 
work he should have been engaged in as all his 
tastes were literary; it was a question of the duty 
that came nearest to his hand, and he kept to it 
bravely until one might say, literally, he fell in 
the harness. 

He kept always on his desk framed the follow- 
ing words of Browning,— 


“But what if I fail of my purpose here? 
It is but to keep the nerves at strain 
to dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall. 
And baffled get up and begin again— 
So the chase takes up one’s life—that’s all.”’ 


The following verses which I found yesterday 
in his desk were placed there by him while suffer- 
ing from the approach of the disease which, the 
doctors assure me, had been a long time preying 
upon him, and was incurable. 


Not to the swift, the race: 
Not to the strong, the fight: 

Not to the righteous, perfect grace: 
Not to the wise, the light— 


But often faltering feet 
Come surest to the goal; 
And they who walk in darkness meet 
The sunrise of the soul. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


Few people realized what he did or how much 
he suffered in the work to which he so bravely 
devoted the years of his life which should have 
been his best and happiest years had it not been 
for his unfortunate venture and failure on the 
Beacon and the consequent breakdown of health. 
The Beacon, which he purchased, hoping for great 
success, was pronounced by the best literary 
judges to be entirely successful from the literary 
point of view, but financially it was a failure. He 
sald to me a short time before his last illness that 
he had never been able to rise above it; but from 
that great disappointment he braced up and. 
devoted himself to the alleviation of suffering as 
long as he could possibly keep on, and longer than 
he should. 

The Bungalow where we have made our home 
most of the time since 1907 was planned and 
built by Mr. Smith on a rocky elevation at our 
Home of Rest for Horses which could not be 
utilized for our other work. The directors al- 
lowed us the use of this piece of land among the 
pines and the Bungalow was planned by Mr. 
Smith during his ill health and built at our own 
expense, although there are some who think it 
was provided for us by the League. At the time 
it was built the doctors had ordered Mr. Smith 
to sleep out of doors and keep away from the city 
for a time, which he did, but after that he came 
into the work of the League as I before said, to 
give me the relief I so greatly needed. 

About the time that he took up the work to 
help me in the League and to give me a chance 
to go away and regain my health he was offered 
a professorship in a college in another state which 
he refused for my sake, and because he had come 
to realize the great importance of the work I was 
trying to do. His life was from that time for- 
ward given to the work of suffering animals and 
to it he gave his heart, his soul and his strength. 

—Anna Harris Smith. 
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For his health, 
strength and 
happiness oe 


SPRATT’S 


For more than half a century owners and 
breeders the world over have fed SPRATT’S 
because it provides just the sort of nourishing, 
well-balanced diet that a dog needs to keep 
him healthy and vigorous. 


; : There is a proper kind of SPRATT’S Food 
They sit up and take notice when fed on for every size and breed of dog, from puppy- 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread | 2nk co ie ae tecding ells about then 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF BMGs IOk a col) aitce: 
ee iciialwaye good when SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
fed on this bread. 
T. elephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston N ewark 7 N ew J ersey 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H, DELANO, JR., V. M. D. SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
V ° ° Elevated Station. 
eterinarians Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 


FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets ai 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington The Automatic Electric Cage 


Cars Pass Door The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


° . ‘ 3 Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1925 


We received and eared for: 
Cartgien eaters 2h oe NG Ss aes eats a 
DOGS yh ue ect kei cn ee eer) ce ee 
Forse enh 05 6.) SUS Ww Oe ena th aera ran 835 
Birdsaneeice ep Wye Uae 304 
Miscellaneous small animals oa te eda ii 
72,540 
Number of horses given vacations 14 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 84,070 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 27 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY) Aah HG Fg Sh RI oe) Seis CS MR tel tc Gor ee eg 
Nortu Enp, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL Doo Eb 39 Norte "BENNET OTREET 
SOUTH oN Diy uuaeetat severe, ogee, 109 NORTHAMPTON STREE® 
CAMBRIDGE, NnicHuouecan Hover aie h oe . . .  . 719 Moore STREET 


DOD EUANU ots auc Pe ae fiat ara ae LN Pike fe Home or REst For HorsEs 
MEDFIELD Coe ea ea es | Oo . BARTERTT-ANGELD HOME POR. Nitta 
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PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored: to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL. ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gilts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


